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“I have planted, 
Apollos watered, 
but God has given the grcwth. 
So then neither he who plants 
is anything, 
nor he who waters, — 
but God who gives the growth.” 
St. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS 
I, 3,6-7 
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Armies are built of fighting men. But when the 
history of armies is written, only the generals who led 
the armies stand out in high relief, while the soldiers 
fade in the background. Parishes are built of men and 
women and the families they found in wedlock. And 
when the history of parishes is written, only the spirit- 
ual leaders of the parishes stand out in high relief, the 
parishioners fade in the background. Be it remembered 

- then that the finest of officers can accomplish nothing 
without the following of soldiers who are loyal and 
brave; and the best of priests can accomplish nothing 
without the following of parishioners who have faith 
and a spirit of sacrifice. St. Joseph’s Parish stands today 
not as a monument to its pastors, but as a monument 
to the faith of its parishioners and to the sacrifices they 


have made for the honor and glory of God. 


C. A. SUELZER. 
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KASIZVE A D 


A Century of Catholac Fazth 


in Mishawaka... 


Poe Jacques Marquette, the Jesuit missionary and explorer who 
discovered the Mississippi River in 1673, was probably the first white man 
to enter the valley in which Mishawaka is located. Father Marquette attended 
an Indian conference in northern Illinois in early 1675. There he took sick, 
and he feared that the illness would be his final one. Wishing to return to 
his missions in the north, he set out with two companions on the return 
journey; and he is next found on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. His 
exact route of travel is unknown, but the easiest route for a sick man was 
the Kankakee portage that connected with St. Joseph Valley. The stroke of 
death was quicker than the stroke of the men’s paddles: Father Marquette 
died near the present city of Ludington, Michigan, on May 19, 1675. 


LaSalle and Hennepin 


Robert Cavalier de la Salle established himself on Lake Michigan at the 
mouth of the St. Joseph River in the year 1679. Early in December of that year, 
traveling with thirty men in eight canoes, he journeyed up the river in search © 
of the portage that would take them into the Illinois country. Father Louis 
Hennepin, a Flemish Franciscan, was with LaSalle, and the monk kept a careful 
diary of the expedition. When the party had difficulty finding the portage land- 
ing, LaSalle set out alone in search of the trail. Darkness and a driving snow- 
storm overtook him in the vicinity of Mishawaka. He saw a light in the forest, 
and advanced to find that he had routed an Indian from his camp-fire. He 
called out his peaceful intention to the savage, and then laid himself down in 
the couch of leaves by the deserted fire. In the morning he rejoined his party. 
When the portage landing was found another Franciscan, Father Gabriel 
de la Ribourde, blazed a tree so as to mark the spot for future comers. 


Claude Allouez j 

In 1686 Father Claude Allouez, a Jesuit missionary to the Indians, 
founded a mission on the banks of St. Mary’s Lake at Notre Dame. The 
following year he erected a log chapel on the spot, the first sanctuary in all 
of Indiana. Father Allouez spent his final days at the mission of St. Joseph, 
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just south of Niles, Michigan; and there he found his burial place. Other 
Jesuits came to work among the Indians, who belonged to the Miami and 
the Potawatomi tribes. They were successful in their work of Christianizing 
the red men of the forest, especially among the latter tribe, which ever re- 
mained friendly to the white men and never took up arms against them. It 
was these missionaries who renamed the river after St. Joseph. The Indians 
had known it as the Sockwock. The mission founded at Notre Dame by 
Father Allouez had to be abandoned in 1759 when the British cook over 
the country. 

The Reverend Stephen Theodore Badin, the first priest ordained in the 
United States, reopened the mission in 1830 and built another log chapel. 
He undertook to minister to both the white and the red men in the locality. 
Father Badin was followed by the saintly Father Louis de Seille, and then 
came Father Benjamin Marie Petit. In the fall of 1842 the renowned Father 
Sorin came with his band of priests and brothers to found Notre Dame 
University where Father Allouez had built his log chapel a hundred and 
fifty-five years before. 


An Indian Village 


The influence of the Jesuit missionaries reached over a wide territory. 
When the Indians did not come to the mission on the lake, the missionaries 
went to the Indians in their villages. And so, if it was already in existence 
in their day, the Jesuits probably visited the Indian village of Mishawaka, 
situated four miles to the southeast of St. Mary’s Mission on the south bank 
of the St. Joseph River. The name of Mishawaka was derived, according to older 
records, from a description of the locality. Some attached to the name the 
meaning of “swift water,” others interpreted it as meaning “thick-wood 
rapids.” Either designation was fitting, for the river flowed swiftly in this 
locality, and the land on both sides of the river was covered with a dense 
growth of timber. In his “Legends of the Old Northwest” Judge Flavius 
Littlejohn tells a story that links the name of the village to an Indian 
princess, the daughter of Chief Elkhart. 


Prospectors Come In 


Pioneers coming into St. Joseph Valley would be quick to see the 
possibilities of using the water power of the river to saw up the timber 
that lined its shores. But a prospector by the name of Shirley, in the sum- 
mer of 1831, discovered a natural resource of even greater value near the 
site of the Indian village. He found deposits of iron on both sides of the 
river, and when he returned to Detroit, Michigan, he mentioned his find 
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to some friends. The following year these friends, Hurd, Earl, and Smith, 
came to inspect the territory for themselves. They found iron ore in such 
abundance as to warrant plans for a blast furnace. The land south of the 
rapids, however, was school land, and before they could buy it the consent of 
the voters of the township had to be obtained. On January 1, 1833, the County 
Commissioners sold the land that lies north of the railroad between Union and 
West Streets to A. M. Hurd at a price ranging from $1.25 to $3.75 an acre. 
In July of that same year Mr. Hurd laid out and platted the village of Sc. 
Joseph Iron Works, and his village was incorporated under that unromantic 
name in 1834, a year prior to the incorporation of South Bend. 


The Blast Furnace 


Work on a blast furnace got under way immediately. Settlers and pros- 
pectors came in from Detroit and other eastern cities, and by the end of 1833 
there were houses and shanties enough to accommodate a population of 
one hundred. The blast furnace was completed in 1834 and stoves, plows, mill 
gearing, and all manner of cooking utensils came into production. The village 
attained immediate prominence as the first and only manufacturing center of 
such articles in a wide area; and the articles produced were of extreme im- 
portance to the pioneers who were developing the country. The forests pro- 
vided charcoal with which to operate the blast furnace. The beds of bog-ore 
were found by probing around in the marshes with a long iron rod. Then the 
ore was dug out and hauled to the furnace. $1.25 a ton was paid at first; 
eventually the ore brought $3.00 a ton. Mishawaka was built of iron, even as 
seventy-five years later Gary was to be built of steel. 


The Works Expand 


A post office was opened in 1834, likewise a hotel and a school. A saw- 
mill was erected that same year. There was a market not only for the finished 
lumber that came from the mill, but also for the outer slabs of bark and wood 
first cut from the logs. A group of villagers living to the west of the mill 
utilized them in the construction of their dwellings, and this section of the 
village became known as “Slab Town.” A flour mill was erected in 1835, a 
forge was built in 1837. The Iron Company built a dam in 1835, eight years 
prior to the building of the dam at South Bend. It was the first dam in the 
river, which up until that time had been navigable by tow and steam boats 
as far as Three Rivers, Michigan. ; 

In 1836 the land on the north side of the river was laid out by Messrs. 
Lawrence and Bartell in a village that bore the pretentious title of Indiana 
City; in later times, because of the influx of settlers from the land to the north, 
the district was to receive the nickname of “Canada.” In 1837 a bridge was 
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built to connect the two villages, the very first bridge to span the St. Joseph 
River. In 1838 St. Joseph Iron Works and Indiana City were united in a 
single municipality under the name of Mishawaka. 

By 1840 Mishawaka had a greater population than South Bend, 862 vs. 
728. In 1850 the tide of population had begun to swing in favor of the county 
seat: South Bend had 1652, Mishawaka 1412 inhabitants. Then in 1856 the 
supply of iron ore played out in the neighborhood of Mishawaka, and the 
blast furnaces had to shut down. The 1860 census showed the population of 
Mishawaka stationary, while that of South Bend had more than doubled itself. _ 


Irish in the Vanguard 


In the first fow of immigration to Mishawaka German names were a 
rarity. Not so the names of Irish settlers. These people looked immediately to 
Father Badin at St. Mary’s Mission for the ministrations of their faith. 
Occasionally Father DeSeille and Father Petit would come over and celebrate 
Mass in Mishawaka. Edward Mulligan was an iron moulder who came to 
Mishawaka when the blast furnace was first built. In 1836 he built his home 
at the corner of First and Spring Streets, and during the next twelve years 
his parlor table was frequently converted into an altar for the celebration of 
Mass. Other Catholic homes were also used for the celebration of divine 
services, among them the homes of Jeremiah Luce and George Smith. And 
when the priests did not come to Mishawaka, the people went to the mission 
on the lake. The old baptismal register in the Notre Dame Archives reveals 
that in 1838 Father Petit administered baptism to Teresa Mulligan, the 
daughter of Philip Mulligan and Mary Riley, with Patrick Mulligan acting 
_ as sponsor; to Thomas Kelly, the son of James Kelly, with Edward Mulligan 
as sponsor; to Dennis MacEllen, son of John MacEllen, with Philip Mulligan 
as sponsor. And all three of these Mulligans show up as members of the 
Mishawaka parish in 1849. 


The Germans Arrive 


The German immigration to Mishawaka came in the 40's. As farmers 
Germans would be attracted to the rich lands of the valley and the surrounding 
country; as mechanics and artisans they could find ready employment in the 
mills and shops and factories that grew up around the blast furnace. The 
excellent timber in which the country abounded brought workers in wood 
to lay the foundations of such industries as wagon building, the making of 
. barrels, staves, and axes, of household and school furniture. The records pre- 
served at Notre Dame show that between 1844 and 1847 the Holy Cross 
Fathers administered baptism at Mishawaka, but the complexion of the 
names has changed. To be sure, Patrick Mulligan shows up as a sponsor, but 
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the nine children baptized bore the family names of Reiniers, Croop, Klein, 
Tasher, Beeter, Bieger, Reiniers, Sweeny, and Black. The great tide of German 
immigration after the Civil War is not hard to explain. They would naturally 
flock to a community where they knew they would have the comforts of the 
faith administered to them in their own language. 


The Holy Cross Fathers 


Soon after coming to Notre Dame Father Sorin formed a band of Holy 
Cross Fathers to serve as missionaries in northern Indiana and southern 
Michigan. This band undertook in 1844 to establish regular services in 
Mishawaka, and for four years the village was a mission station of the parish 
at Notre Dame. Along with Mishawaka the Holy Cross Fathers of this era 
attended the needs of Elkhart, Goshen, Plymouth, Laporte, Michigan City, 
Valparaiso, Turkey Creek, and St. John. And they likewise ministered to the 
needs of the Catholics laboring in the construction of the railroads thet were 
converging on Chicago. These missionaries met with one another at regular 
intervals to discuss their work and their problems; they kept a careful record 
of the work they were doing and of the decisions they were making. The 
record indicates that in 1845 they were celebrating Mass once each month 
in Mishawaka. For the following year the time is indicated: Father Cointet 
is charged to celebrate Mass in Mishawaka on the first Sunday of each month. 
In 1851 Father Schilling is directed to celebrate Mass in Mishawaka on the 
second and fourth Sundays of each month. On October 2, 1853, Father Sorin 
celebrates Mass in Mishawaka and promises the people that they will have 
Mass every Sunday if they will properly support a priest. The promise proba- 
bly went into fulfilment, for on October 8, 1853, Father Sorin blessed St. 
Teresa’s Chapel in the newly established Mishawaka residence of the Sisters of 
Holy Cross. Between 1848 and 1857 the Mishawaka baptismal register was 
inscribed with the following names of Holy Cross priests: Fathers Edward 
Sorin, Francis Cointet, Francis Gouesse, Richard Shortis, William Masterson, 
Christian Schilling, Almise Fourmont, Michael Rooney, Bernard Force, Alexis 
Granger, Edmund Kilroy, Thomas Flynn, and Michael Prendergast. 


A Parish is Born 


The decision to establish a parish in Mishawaka as an entity separate 
from Notre Dame was reached in 1848. Concerning the foundation of the 
new parish the missionary band wrote into their records: “Precisely this reason 
(the difficulties of travel to Notre Dame) induced us to build a church in 
the town of Mishawaka, though the town is only four miles away from the 
Church of Notre Dame of the Lake. A private home, not yet completed. was 
arranged for divine services; and it was blessed under title of the Holy 
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Guardian Angels on December 10, 1848. Four Catholic men, aflame with the 
desire of having a church in Mishawaka, gave their bond to insure the annual 
payments due on the church; but, as so often happens in such circumstances, 
a heavy burden rests on the shoulders of the bondsmen, and they are also 
in danger of losing two pieces of property because of the neglect of some 
members of the congregation. The greater portion of the Catholics of Misha- 
waka and vicinity come from Germany. They desire very much, as other 
Germans generally do, to have the Word of God preached in their own 
language; and for that reason three or four German families of this vicinity 
have gone so far as to abandon the Catholic faith entirely.” 

On December 5, 1848, Father Sorin transferred to Maurice de St. Palais, 
Bishop of Vincennes, title to four lots in Fowler’s Addition for the considera- 
tion of $400.00. The document was witnessed on December 8th, and on 
December 10th Father Cointet blessed the building that stood on one of the 
lots and called it the Church of the Holy Angels. Two days later the first 
record of baptism was written into the parish books, when Father Cointet 
conferred the sacrament conditionally on a convert named Samuel Black, 
36 years old, with Edward Casey and Mrs. Edward Mulligan acting as sponsors. 
The records of the Notre Dame mission band contain this interesting note 
from the following August: “A sickness commonly known as cholera has 
begun to flare up in various towns of this locality. Father Gouesse was called 
to minister the last sacraments of the church to a Samuel Black who was 
suffering from a sickness which was at least very similar to cholera. This 


Original Church of the Holy Angels 
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recently baptized man died a short time later. And he whose name was the 
first to be written into the baptismal register of the Church of the Holy 
Angels in Mishawaka also had his name written first into the church's 
register of deaths.” 


The First Church 


The original Holy Angels property was located in the extreme northeast 
section of the village. It comprised a half block of property bounded on the 
north by Battell Street, on the east by Elm Street, and on the south by Law- 
rence Street. The dwelling that was converted into the original church still 
stands at 815 Elm Street; it has undergone remodeling, but the lines of the 
original structure are not hard to recognize. St. Michael’s Greek Catholic 
Church is now located on the southern portion of the property. One wonders 
why the extreme northeast corner of the village should have been chosen as 
a site; even twenty-five years later the plat of Mishawaka showed no structure 
erected in the sector northeast of the original church. Possibly there was a 
farming population out in that direction for whom the site was appropriate 
and desirable enough. 

Under date of October 28, 1849, there is extant in the records of the 
missionary band a “List of persons who by their annual contributions acquire 
a right to a seat in the church of Mishawaka”: 


KLEIN, NICHOLAS 
KLEIN, PETER 


ARMSTRONG, JOHN 
ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM 


BECHER, ALOYSIUS 
“BECHER, JOHN 
BECHER, JOHN 
BAUERLEIN, JACOB 
BIERSBACH, STEPHEN 


BIESINGER, BARTHOLOMEW 


BLACK, CATHERINE 
BURGET, JOHN 
CARLETON, JOHN 
CASEY, HENRY 
COONEY, MICHAEL 
COONEY, PATRICK 
DOWLING, EDWARD 
DOYLE, JOHN 
GILLEN, Mrs. MARY 
GREIS, ADAM 
GRIBBEN, 

HACKET, BRIDGET 
HAUPRIT, MATHIAS 
HEYBERTY, MICHAEL 
HUGHES, THOMAS 
KLEIN, ADAM 
KLEIN, Mrs. MARY 
KLEIN, MICHAEL 


KLEIN, PETER JR. 
KuRTZ, EDWARD 
KURTZ, JOHN 
LEDWITCH, JAMES 
LOSBOUGH, MARTIN 
LOSBOUGH, M. K. 
MAGAN, MARGARET 
METZGER, IGNATIUS 
MINICH, MARY ANN 
MOAN, PATRICK 
MULLEN, THOMAS 
MULLIGAN, EDWARD 
MULLIGAN, PATRICK 
MULLIGAN, PHILIP 
MYERS, MATHILDA 
REINIERS, BERNARD 
REINIERS, EDWARD 
SCHMITT, GEORGE 
SMITH, JAMES 
WEBB, SARAH ANN 
WELTER, JOHN 
ZAHM, JACOB 
ZEIER, JOSEPH 
ZIMMERMAN, FRANK 
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On the 14th of November, 1849, the Bishop of Vincennes administered 
the Sacrament of Confirmation to a class of nineteen in the parish church. 
On the previous Sunday the Bishop had dedicated the old Church of the 
Sacred Heart at Notre Dame. A census taken by the Holy Cross Fathers in 
1850 counted 375 Catholics in South Bend, 174 in Mishawaka. 


The Sisters of Holy Cross 


After the founding of the parish at Mishawaka Father Sorin drew up 
other plans for the development of the place. In 1853 he purchased a large 
three story hotel standing on the northwest corner of Mishawaka Avenue and 
Main Street. And to it he sent the Sisters of Holy Cross to establish Holy 
Angels Academy. The Catholic Almanac of 1854 describes the school in glow- 
ing terms: “Holy Angels Academy, Mishawaka, Indiana, recently opened for 
young ladies. Terms $100 per annum. Sister Mary of Sc. Francis, Directress. 
The Female Academy of Mishawaka about four miles from the college is in 
a beautiful and healthy location. Situated on the line of the Northern Indiana 
Railroad, it is easy of access from all parts of the Union, and offers advantages 
not inferior to any sister academy in the west.” But pupils failed to come, and © 
the property of the Sisters was subjected to much vandalism on the part of 
fanatics in the neighborhood. In his Chronicles Father Sorin complained bit- 
terly of the bigotry and prejudice he was encountering in the age of the 
Knownothing movement, and he went no further with his idea of establishing 
the Brothers of Holy Cross in Mishawaka. By 1855 he was convinced that the 
place did not possess the advantages he desired. So he bought the Rush 
property west of the University, and there the Sisterhood of Holy Cross lo- 
cated its motherhouse. The Mishawaka building was placed in the hands of 
a contractor to be removed to St. Mary’s of the Lake. The property on which 
it stood became the site of a Baptist church in 1868, and in 1915 this church 
became the first place of worship to be used by the newly established St. 
Monica's Parish. Though the academy had failed to take root in Mishawaka, 
three Sisters of Holy Cross remained to teach thirty or forty youngsters in 
the parochial school. The school had come into existence in 1854 when a 
French lady, La Falley by name, came from Notre-Dame and taught in a little 
building on the southeast corner of Main and First Streets. The Sisters of 
Holy Cross finally withdrew from Mishawaka in 1859, and thereafter the 
school children came under the instruction of schoolmasters. 


The Secunia Church 


The village of Mishawaka became the town of Mishawaka in 1855. That 
same year the Catholics of the town undertook to erect something more 
representative in the way of a church. The site chosen for the new church 
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was more centrally located at the northwest corner of Grove and Sarah Streets, 
one block north and one block east of the present northside business center. 
No picture of the structure is extant. Father Sorin describes it in his Chroni- 
cles: “Just now a pretty frame building is going up on the Sisters’ lot together 
with a house for the priest. All is to cose between 1200 and 1300 dollars. 
This will give the mission a Christian appearance and more advantages.” 


The Reverend John Baptist Mager 


The first priest to establish con- 
tinuous residence in Mishawaka was 
the Reverend John Baptist Mager, 
and he is the only priest who signs 
the parish baptismal register be- 
tween July 19, 1857, and September 
20, 1859. In that time he baptized 
92 children. Father Mager had not 
been long ordained when he came 
to Mishawaka. The Catholic Almanac 
of 1856 lists him as an assistant 
stationed at the German parish of 
Holy Cross in Albany, New York. 
His name then appears on the bap- 
tismal record of the Old St. Joseph's 
Church in Chicago; as pastor of the 
parish he opens the book on Sep- 
tember 7, 1856, and makes all the 
entries until May 3, 1857. In 1857 
the Notre Dame missionary band lists him as pastor of Mishawaka with the 
initials of the Congregation after his name. In the annals of St. Patrick's 
Parish in South Bend there is a note concerning six Catholic families which 
settled southwest of South Bend in 1854, “Once a month, on a week day, 
Father Mager C. S. C. visited these German families. This was in 1857 when 
Father Mager was pastor of Holy Angels Church, Mishawaka. It was a great 
day for the little congregation when on occasions Father Mager would bring 
along the choir from Mishawaka and High Mass would be sung.” In the 
records of the Mishawaka parish Father Mager wrote the Holy Cross initials 
after his name only once, in a marriage record of August 31, 1857. Otherwise 
he refrained from using them. When he left Mishawaka in 1859, he returned 
to Chicago, where in the following year he became pastor of Old St. Peter's 
at Clark and Polk Streets. In 1863 he erected the ‘church that stands to 


Father John B. Mager 
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this day. The worry and the exertion of putting up the church undermined 
his health; he died at the age of 35 on January 15, 1865. 

After Father Mager left Mishawaka there was an interim of two 
months, and during it the name of Father Sorin was affixed to a baptismal 
entry for the last time. In December and thereafter the record was signed 
by the second resident pastor of Mishawaka, who was a priest of the Diocese 
_ of Fort Wayne. Just how the Mishawaka parish was transferred from the 
Holy Cross priests to the secular clergy is an interesting matter of conjecture. 
It would seem that Father Mager associated himself with Father Sorin with 
the idea of becoming a member of the Congregation of Holy Cross; and 
that afterwards he changed his mind and decided to remain a member of 
the secular clergy. Father Sorin probably allowed the secular priesthood to 
take over in the parish for the simple reason that he had nobody to send 
into a parish which he so clearly recognized to be in need of a pastor who 
could speak the German language. 


The Reverend 
Henry Koenig 


The Reverend Henry Koenig 
was the second resident pastor of 
Mishawaka. He was born in Heili- 
genstadt, Diocese of Paderborn, 
Germany, on October 7, 1835. He 
was a real find for the Parish of Holy 
Angels because, before becoming a 
German-American, he had been a 
German-Irishman: his theological 
studies were completed in Ireland, 
where he was ordained at Carlow 
on June 9,-1859. He emigrated to 
America in October of that year, and 
in a few weeks he was stationed as 
pastor in Mishawaka. The newly 
ordained priest was to experience a 
baptism of fire. Fourteen months 
later, on February 15, 1861, the 
parish church was destroyed by fire, 
and the fire was strongly suspected 
Father Henry Koenig of being incendiary in origin. 
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A New Parish From the Flames 


The young priest set about rebuilding immediately. Buc at this junc- 
ture the southside residents, and especially the farmers living out that way, 
made themselves vocal. There was much debating and some bad names 
were called. The farmers carried the argument by threatening to build a 
church of their own out in the country. The farmers had reason to object, 
for they had only a corduroy road to cross the marsh, and a steep hill on 
the other side to negotiate. So steep was the hill in those days that they 
often had to wait for a neighbor to come along; then teams were unhitched, 
and by doubling up teams they would haul one load to the crest of the hill 
and then return to bring up the other. 

On March 12, 1861, two lots were purchased on Third Street at the 
corner of Spring Street at a cost of $400.00. Plans for a brick church were 
drawn by August Kelner, and work. of construction was begun that same 
spring, with John Saenger supervising the mason work. The building, 
erected where the parochial school now stands, was ninety-two feet long, 
forty-one feet wide, twenty-five feet high. and it had a steeple ninety feet 
high; the seating capacity was two hundred. While it was being built, 
Mass was celebrated for the parishioners in the “Old Corn-Crib,” a granary 
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or warehouse that stood on the northwest corner of Main and Fourth Stree 
The records fail to reveal at whose suggestion the parish dropped ‘the ti 
of Holy Angels and put itself under the patronage of St. Joseph. But it v 
done very soon after the new property was purchased and while the buildi 
was getting under way. In a marriage record of April 1, 1861, Father Koer 
still designates himself as pastor of Holy Angels; but in the next entry, dat 
May 28, 1861, he designates himself as pastor of St. Joseph’s. 


Father Koenig Goes Begging 


Bishop Luers came to lay the cornerstone in June of 1861. In that fi 
year of the Civil War the parishioners of Mishawaka were hard pressed 
raise the $8000.00 that were being spent for the structure. Bishop Lue 
came to their aid in an extraordinary manner. The Archives of Notre Dan 
contain a letter written by Bishop Luers to Archbishop Purcell of Cincinne 
under date of October 1, 1861. 

“Most Reverend and dear Archbishop: To the numberless kind favo 
and benefits, which you have already conferred upon me, I apprehend th 
you will have to add still another. At the time you added to my Cares, tria 
and troubles by making me a Bishop, the Fathers of the Precious Bloc 
offered to take up for me a collection at Minster and the congregatiot 
around; which I then begged of them to defer until such time when 
should need it more. In my diocese there is the Congregation of Mishawak 
four miles from South Bend, which lost their school and church, with a 
its contents, by fire February last and upon which there was no insuranc 
Since then, they have not only had to rebuild, but also purchase a new sit 
But as the Congregation, consisting of some 125 families (German an 
Irish) is as yet very poor, being mostly new settlers, it will be impossibl 
for them, especially these times, to get through without assistance fror 
abroad. 

“Now if under these circumstances you will have the kindness t 
permit the Rev. Fr. Koenig (the Pastor) to take up a collection in thos 
places mentioned, you will not only confer a great favor and blessing upor 
his Congregation and help him out of his most pressing difficulties, but 
will also regard it as bestowed upon me personally. With the greatest esteen 
and respect. J. H. Luers, Bp.- of Fr. Wayne.” 

The Ohio congregations were the benefactors of the parish, and loca 
citizens of means helped out. The records mention especially the help giver 
by George Milburn of the Milburn Wagon Works. The new church wa: 
dedicated on December 8, 1861. 
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St. Joseph’s Cemetery 


When the new church was finished, Father Koenig had little time to 
rest on his laurels. Prior to 1863 the Cedar Grove Cemetery at Notre Dame 
provided a last resting place for Catholics who died in Mishawaka. In June 
of 1863 there is recorded the first interment in St. Joseph’s Cemetery near 
Mishawaka: pathetically it was that of a boy only four and a half years old. 
The fifth interment, on January 3, 1864, was that of a twenty year old son 
of the parish, Benjamin Schmiedt, a Union soldier who had died in the service 
of his country. The five acres that comprise the cemetery were purchased 
at a cost of $250.00. 

Late in 1863 the parish property was extended from one-fourth of a 
square to a half square by the purchase of two lots on Fourth Street at the 
corner of Spring; they cost $1000.00. The house standing on one of the 
lots was converted into a residence for the pastor. In 1865 a brick school 
was erected on Spring Street just in back of the church. Its cornerstone was 
preserved in the new school that replaced it. 

In 1867 Father Koenig left Mishawaka to become the first resident 
pastor of Winamac. From 1868 to 1872 he was the pastor of Pulaski and 
Indian Creek. Then he joined the Diocese of LaCrosse, and he was pastor 
of St. Mary’s Church at Keysville, Wisconsin, at the time of his death in 
1892. Father Koenig grew up in the priesthood at St. Joseph’s, and St. 
Joseph’s grew up as a parish under his able and energetic administration. 


St. Joseph's Cemetery 
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The Reverend August Bernard Oechtering 


The successor of Father Koenig was the stalwart August Bernard 
Oechtering, who assumed charge of the parish on May 17, 1867. For thirty- 
five years Father Oechtering directed the fortunes of St. Joseph's Parish, 
impressing the indelible stamp of his dominant personality on both the 
parish and on the community. He was possessed of great physical and mental 
strength; he was a man of faith, a man of vision, a man of courage. He was 
ever vigorous in his assertion of the truths he caught, yet his unfailing con- 
sideration won for him the profound respect of all with whom he came in 
contact, no matter what their creed. 


Father August Bernard Oechtering 
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Father Oechtering was born in Westphalia, Germany, on September 8, 
1837. He was the youngest of the eight children born to Gerhard Oechtering 
and Teresa Benningmeier. In 1858 he completed his secular studies in the 
college of his native town of Rheine, and then he came to America to offer 
his services to the newly created Diocese of Fort Wayne. Bishop Luers sent 
him to Mt. St. Mary's Seminary in Cincinnati for his theological studies; and 
upon their completion ordained him to the priesthood in the newly erected 
Cathedral of Fort Wayne on May 17, 1861. The end of the month found him 
appointed to St. Joseph’s at Delphi; and after four years he became the pastor 
of St. Mary’s in Avilla. Both at Delphi and at Avilla the young priest took 
care of numerous mission places in the surrounding country. 


Eyes to the Future 


On the sixth anniversary of his ordination Father Oechtering took 
charge of St. Joseph’s in Mishawaka. For thirty years he was the only 
diocesan priest in all of St. Joseph County. He was to become dean of the 
district, a consultor of the Bishop, and head of the diocesan school board. 
His interest in education was shown the very year he came to Mishawaka. 
He built a partition in the old brick school where Mr. Jacob Zahn had 
been teaching forty-five pupils. Thus he achieved two school rooms: the 
boys continued under the tutelage of Mr. Zahn, while the girls came under 
the instruction of Father Oechtering’s cousin, Miss Marie Oechtering. A 
separate school building was provided three years later. 

There was a debt of $3,300.00 on the parish property when Father 
Oechtering came to Mishawaka. Even before it was paid off he plunged 
more deeply in order to acquire the other half of the property that now 
comprises St. Joseph’s Square. That was in 1869 when he purchased the four 
lots on which the church and the rectory now stand. Man of courage and 
vision that he was, he minded not the protests of members of his flock. He 
proceeded to buy the property despite the high price of $3.200.00 demanded 
for it and despite the ten per cent interest he had to pay on the loans that 
he made. He frescoed the church in 1870, and two years later’ he put in a 
new high altar and a new pulpit. He made the old church something of 
which both he and his people had reason to be proud. 


The Bells of St. Joseph’s 


The bells that swing in the steeple of St. Joseph’s Church hung origi- 
nally in the tower of the old church. At first their harmony was not a trio 
but only a duet. The conversion of their music from a duet to a trio illus- 
trates well the fighting spirit of Father A. B. Oechtering. In the summer 
of 1871 he bought two bells by means of a subscription to which Catholics 
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and non-Catholics alike contributed. Christmas Eve came and for the first 
time the bells rang out the joy of the Savior’s birth. But in a neighboring 
church a Christmas program was going on, and the music of the bells broke 
in on the piece some youngster was reciting. The audience listened to the 
bells and not to the piece. The minister was so incensed by what he regarded 
as a disturbance of his service that he drew up a remonstrance against the 
ringing of the bells; and he had some fellow ministers sign it. 

In the remonstrance the minister cited the fact that the Constitution 
of the United States guarantees civil and religious liberty to all men. Father 
Oechtering’s answer was to the effect: “Gentlemen, the Constitution does 
guarantee such liberty, and it guarantees it to a// men. Since it does, I'll use 
my \iberty and ring the church bells whenever it redounds to the honor and 
glory of God!” The people of St. Joseph’s administered the punch that be- 
longed with the answer: in an hour’s time they subscribed the funds for a 
third bell. And a mighty inscription was put on it in the way of dedication 
to “St. Michael, Defender of Faith, Justice, and Truth, Champion of the 
True Liberty of the Roman Catholic Religion.” 


Prosperity and Depression 


In March of 1873 ground was broken for a priest’s house at the corner 
of Fourth and Spring Streets. It was built of brick at a cost of $7,500.00. 
The structure, square in shape, is easily recognized at the front part of the 
present convent. The time for building, Father Oechtering found, was ill 
chosen; for the cost ran $1,600.00 more than the contract price. That was 
because the business district of Mishawaka was being rebuilt after the dis- 
astrous fire of September 5, 1872. Father Oechtering wrote: “In consequence 
building material and labor were very high. To common day-laborers we 
were compelled to pay sometimes as high as $2.00 to $2.50 per day; and 
then it was sometimes impossible to have the necessary workmen.” 

He had still other plans of building in mind. In an 1875 atlas descrip- 
tive of St. Joseph County there is a full page picture of St. Joseph’s Square 
as Father Oechtering dreamed it should appear when he would get a new 
school built east of the church. But there came the great depression that 
followed the Civil War, and Father Oechtering found himself in debt to 
the amount of $11,000.00. Through six heavy years he had to struggle 
with an income so meagre as to be hardly sufficient to meet the ordinary 
running expenses of the parish. It was an era in which the heads of Mish- 
awaka families walked to and from work in the Studebaker Plant at South 
Bend, and received the remuneration of seventy-five cents a day. The Milburn 
Wagon Works left Mishawaka. A hundred families moved away from the 
parish and it was reduced in size from two hundred and fifty to one hundred 
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and fifty families. In 1879 Bishop Dwenger tendered Father Oechtering a 
of St. Perer and St. Paul in Huntington. 


promotion in the offer of the Parish 
ho would desert his ship and the 


But Father Oechtering was not a captain w 
fellow travelers he had grown to love. 


St. Agnes Convent 


October 25, 1878, was a red-lecter day in the history of St. Joseph's 
esentatives of the 


had been founded 


Parish, for that day brought to Mishawaka the first repr 
Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ. This religious community 


St. Agnes Convent Prior to 1909 


in Dernbach, Germany, in 1850. The foundress was Mother Mary Kasper, 
who during her lifetime saw the community she founded grow to a member- 
ship of two thousand. The frst Sisters came to the United States in 1868. 
It was ten years until the Sisters got to the parishioners of St. Joseph’s, but 
during those ten years three parishioners of St. Joseph’s had gone to the 
Sisters and become known as Sister Brigitta, Sister Anna, and Sister Paula. 
The convent in Mishawaka was founded by the generosity of Mrs. Agnes 
Philipps, who assigned her home at the southeast corner,of Fourth and Spring 
Streets to the Sisters to be used as a convent. In tribute to her the residence 
of the Sisters received the title of St. Agnes Convent, and bears it to this day. 
Mrs. Philipps reserved space for herself and two relatives in the house, which 
subsequently underwent several processes of remodeling and enlargement. Mrs. 
Philipps was cared for by the Sisters until her death on September 1, 1888. 
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The Nursing Sisters 


The Poor Handmaids came to Mishawaka to nurse the sick. The three 
Sisters who opened the convent were Sister Leonarda, Sister Regis, and Sister 
Clara. Once in a while house patients were taken in, especially victims of 
accidents, and nursed back to health; but the role that this group and their 
Successors played during the next three decades was chiefly that of visiting 
nurses. Their report for the year 1879 shows that they gave nursing care 
to forty-four sick persons and spent one hundred and seventy-nine nights 
watching at the bedsides of the sick. And this report was fairly representative 
of all the others that were to follow. 

The activity of the visiting nurses was not confined to Mishawaka, but 
was extended to other cities. Two months after the foundation of St. Agnes 
Convent Sister Clara goes to Laporte to care for six victims of typhoid fever. 
Elkhart soon appears as the scene of their labors. In South Bend their services 
were in such demand that in 1899 five Sisters opened up St. Anthony’s 
Convent on the west side. During their very first year there they cared for 
sixty-five patients and spent four hundred and seven nights on duty with the 
sick. The convent was located on the northeast corner of Wayne and Scott 
Streets close to St. Patrick's Church, and also to St. Hedwig’s and St. Mary's. 
The South Bend people gave generously in support of the Sisters’ work; and 
they regretted it very much when in 1913 Mercy Hospital at Gary got into 
financial straits. The Poor Handmaids had to take over, and a staff was pro- 
vided by recalling the Sisters stationed at St. Anthony’s in South Bend. 


Schools Built in 1882 and in 1870 
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The Teaching Sisters 


In September of 1880 the first teaching Sisters assumed their duties. They 
were Sister Clarentia and Sister Stanislaus. Miss Marie Oechtering gave up 
teaching the girls, but the older boys continued to be taught by a school- 
master. One Sister taught the older girls; the other combined the younger 
girls and boys in a single class. Father Oechtering had built a frame school in 
1870, locating it on Fourth Street about where the rear porch of the present 
rectory is situaced. Another frame school was built when the increasing 
number of pupils called for an addition to the teaching staff of Sisters. This 
school, built in 1882, stood on Mill Street just south of the present church. 
By 1885 the number of pupils had grown to one hundred and ninety-six. 


August Hoerstman Michael §. Kunkel 


The last schoolmaster to teach at St. Joseph’s was August Hoerstman, 

who entered upon his teaching duties in 1883. The Sisters took over his class 

- in 1891, but he kept on serving the parish in the capacity of organist and 
choir director until his death on February 4, 1923. Sfnce that time these 
duties have been faithfully discharged by Michael S. Kunkel. 

The teachers who served between Jacob Zahn and August Hoerstman 
have been thus described by Vincent Brunner: “H. Poehlman was one of the 
best teachers. After that came C. Weimann, whose temper was a fright, and 
he was succeeded by August Volkenrad, who was about as mean as they make 
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them. These latter two were of the 
strap-oil and ox-gad persuasion. 
Hazelnut sticks and horsewhips 
were frequently used. It was a good 
thing for these two teachers that the 
boys did not realize their combined 
strength. H. Winkler and H. Theisen 
were the following teachers.” 

A fourth Sister joined the teach- 
ing staff in 1894, a fifth came in 
1897, a sixth in 1899. The old Van- 
Dinter organ factory, which stood 
on Spring Street opposite the present 
boiler house, was pressed into service 


could be built in 1902, when a 
teaching staff of seven Sisters had 
more than three hundred and sixty 
children under their care. 

In those days the school year would last from the beginning of Septem- 
ber until the very end of June. And June would bring the ordeal of an 
examination conducted by persons of such eminence as the Presidents of 
Notre Dame University, Thomas Walsh and Andrew Morrissey. Small wonder 
that the Sisters themselves indicated their relief by the recurrent expression 
in their chronicles: “The examiners expressed themselves well satisfied with 
the knowledge of the children and with the progress they had made.” 


Temporary Organ Factory School 


The Present Church 


The early 80’s were good years, and with his characteristic energy Father 
Oechtering got out from under the debt that had been Oppressing him. By 
the end of 1883 he had it practically paid, and in the following February he 
took up a subscription and installed a new church organ. A new church wes 
first discussed in November of 1885. Father Oechtering had had enough of 
debt and high interest payments, and wisely he wanted no more of them. 
During the following year the people contributed $1,600.00 to a building 
fund for a new church. That success inspired them to greater efforts, and by 
the end of 1890 there was a fund of $22,000.00 on hand. A building commict- 
tee got busy consisting of Andrew Hintzberger, Joseph Gerstbauer, Simon 
Yenn, Jacob Eckstein, Adolph Kamm, Peter VanHuffle, William Schindler, 
and George Philion. The Detroit firm of Donaldson and Meier was selected 
to draw the plans. At least one other firm of architects was considered. That 


as a school until the present school 
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can be seen from parish letterheads of the year 1894, which carry the picture 
of another design so strikingly similar to the actual church as to pass for it. 


A Gothic Gem 


St. Joseph’s Church was erected as a gem of Gothic architecture in the 
proportions for which Father Oechtering called. The tradition exists that the 
architects tried to prevail on him to accept a variant design that would have 
put one more pillar in the church and made it one bay longer. The eye of 
visiting architects catches the flaw in length, if flaw it be. Possibly even in 
the day of Father Oechtering there were parishioners who liked to hug the 
rear of the church; and, practical man that he was, he decided to follow his 
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original design as one way of bringing all of his parishioners close to the 
altar. At any rate, he determined that his Gothic gem was ample for the 
needs of his parish. 

Right after the church was completed Father Gottfried Schlachter, the 
veteran Precious Blood missionary, gave the people a mission. Maybe it was 
the effect of the missionary’s preaching, maybe it was the attraction of the 
magnificent church with its brilliant electric lighting. When pews were 
auctioned off at the end of the year, Father Oechtering found that he didn’t 
have enough to go around. He probably shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
as he did on one occasion while preaching. He was a forceful speaker, and 
he wanted his people to pay attention. Somebody in the choir lofr pushed a 
piece of music over the railing, and the sermon was promptly interrupted by 
an impromptu lecture on the propriety of paying attention to the Word of 
God. In the vehemence of his lecture Father Oechtering leaned out too far in 


his pulpit and pushed his own gospel book overboard. He peered down at it, 


straightened up, shrugged his shoulders, and said, “Well, I guess it can happen 
to anybody”; and went on with his sermon. 


Work Gets Under Way 


Even before ground was broken the farming members of the parish 
had brought in great heaps of field stone for the foundations of the church. 
After offering High Mass on April 20, 1891, to implore God’s blessing on 
the undertaking, Father Oechtering and his building committee proceeded 
to the building site. He turned the first shovel of earth, and the members of 
the committee followed suit from the eldest to the youngest. For the school 
children assembled to witness the event the day was made memorable by the 
welcome words of the pastor, “You may have free today.” 


On May Sth the contract for erecting the new church was awarded to. 


John Suelzer of Fort Wayne, who had turned in a bid of $35,520.00, the 
lowest of four bids submitted. Deviations from the original plans added only 
a few hundred dollars to the contract price. It was anticipated that the church 
with all its furnishings would be completed at a cost of $45,000.00. Work 
on the foundations was begun on June 16th, and the work progressed so 
rapidly that the cornerstone could be laid on August 30th. 


Cornerstone Laying 


Bishop Rademacher of Nashville laid the cornerstone because of the 
illness of Bishop Dwenger of Fort Wayne. In the morning he celebrated 


Pontifical Mass and tendered his congratulations to the congregation on their — 


undertaking. Mishawaka had never seen such a crowd of people as came for 
the ceremonies in the afternoon. There is credibility to the report that ten 
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thousand people, three times the population of Mishawaka, were assembled 
for the event. Catholics came from South Bend, from Elkhart and Goshen, 
from Plymouth, Laporte, and Logansport, and from other places besides. 
Special excursion trains were run for them. There were so many people from 
South Bend that the train had to go back for a second load. The crew took 
its time about making the short run so that the conductor would have time to 
collect all the tickets. For this reason the ceremonies were delayed a full hour. 

Before the ceremonies at the church the Catholic societies, local and 
visiting, paraded through the city; they started from the railroad station and 
proceeded along a line of march decorated with flags and wreaths and flowers. 
Outstanding in the parade were the Polish societies that hed come from 
South Bend. The Reverend Thomas E. Walsh, President of Notre Dame, 
delivered an English sermon on Faith. Then the cornerstone was laid, a block 
of two and a quarter tons. Into the stone was sealed, among other things, a 
copy of “Rerum Novarum,” the encyclical letter on social justice that Leo XIII 
had given to the world three months before. After the stone was set the, 
Reverend B. J. Wermers of Sacred Heart Church in Detroit addressed the 
assemblage in German. 

Building operations ceased for the winter when the foundations were ~ 
completed. In 1892 construction was pushed with such rapidity that by the 
end of August the building was under roof. At Sunday High Mass on August 
21st Father Oechtering blessed the giant cross for the steeple; and on the 
following Thursday, when it was hoisted and fastened into place, the church 
bells rang out in joyous announcement and in thanksgiving to God for his 
protection of the workmen in their perilous task. By October building opera- 
tions were again at an end, and then a fair was held in the unfinished church. 
‘ Big prizes were offered: a $600.00 piano, two horses, two plows, a cow, a 
saddle, and a suite of bedroom furniture. The fair brought in $3,124.28. 


A Completed Church 


The year 1893 saw the completion of the church. Few parishes in our 
land build a church in which the furnishings and decorations are new and 
complete at the time of its dedication. St. Joseph’s Church was completely 
and newly furnished at the time of its dedication. The window of the Last 
Supper was missing because it was being held on exhibition at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. This window was the gift of the boys and girls who had 
received First Holy Communion at the hand of Father Oechtering in the 
old church. The completed frescoing awaited only the hanging of the three 
beautiful pictures of St. Joseph that still grace the sanctuary of the church. 
These pictures, the windows, and the stations were the gift of individual 
parishioners or their families. 


The Dream of 1875 
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The young ladies bought the new pews, the young men took care of 
the renovation and amplification of the church organ at the hands of Louis 
VanDinter, whose shop was across the street. Next to the organ factory was 
a wood carving studio operated by August Erb and his three sons. From that 
studio came the magnificent hand carved communion rail and pulpit on which 


" the eighteen year old August Erb Jr. applied many months of the art his 


father was teaching him. The communion rail and the altars were the gifts 
of the Rosary Society. 


Man of Vision 


The vision of Father Oechtering is perhaps nowhere better exemplified 
than in the inscriptions that he put up in the new church. He was a German, 
and the mother tongue he spoke was the one in which he did most of his 
preaching and most of his instructing. His was a hearty respect for the needs 
of the generation of immigrants that formed the backbone of his parish, for 
whom the language of the adopted country was a difficulty. A mass of German 
immigration was still flowing into the land. But Father Oechtering knew that 
the future belonged to the rising generation, for whom the language of their 


_ forebears would eventually become only a memory. In all the new church he 


affixed only three German inscriptions. The visitor will find in the com- 
munion rail a German text from St. John (with its English equivalent on the 
other side); and he will see two German inscriptions on the doors that lead 
to the baptistery and to the choir. 


Dedication 


A beautiful day in autumn, October 22, 1893, was the day chosen for the 
dedication of the new church. Bishop Joseph Rademacher, who earlier in 
the month had been installed as Bishop of Fort Wayne, paid his first official 
visic to the district. On Saturday evening he was welcomed by a parade in 
which 250 torch-bearers marched to the music of the St. Stanislaus Band 
Sunday morning at ten o'clock the church was blessed by Bishop Rademacher, 
and at the Pontifical Mass which followed the Reverend Andrew Morrissey, 
President of Notre Dame, delivered the sermon. In the afternoon the visitors 
came from the surrounding towns; the societies came in full regalia and 
paraded through town with four bands accompanying them on their march. 
The Reverend John H. Oechtering, pastor of St. Mary’s in Fort Wayne, who 
was to serve later as Vicar General under Bishop Alerding and Bishop Noll, 
delivered a German sermon in church. Benediction was given and then the 
Gothic vaults of St. Joseph’s Church resounded for the first time to a glad 
and triumphant “Grosser Gott.” 
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Tragedy in the Parish 


1893 was the year of the Panic. The hard times that followed were a 
matter of concern to Father Oechtering, yet not nearly so much as they might 
have been but for his foresight. The church with its furnishings had cost 
$50,000.00, but only one-fifth of that sum was unpaid when the structure 
was completed. That burden was not a heavy one for a parish which in 
the 90’s grew to comprise 368 families. However, a heavier cross was in 
- store for Father Oechtering and his people. On December 3, 1894, he com- 
plied with the request of a committee of twelve men who waited on him to 
ask that he close down his schools: diphtheria was rampant among the pupils! 
Classes were resumed after a few weeks, but attendance remained poor 
throughout the school year. The school rooms were fumigated almost daily, 
but the epidemic abated little before the coming of the summer. The idea 
was abroad that the school buildings were the source of infection. It was a 
sad time for both pastor and people as they buried no less than twenty-four 
of their children. The event turned the thoughts of Father Oechtering in the 
direction of a new school building, and in 1897 a building fund began to 
grow for that purpose. 


Spiritual Upbuilding 


That year of 1897 brought a young priest to St. Joseph's to assist the 
pastor in his work. The assistant was Father Peter Schmitt, newly ordained 
at the American College in Louvain. He was replaced in 1899 by Father 
Michael Louen, who stayed until 1901. Then came Father John Keller, and 
when he left in 1902, Father Lawrence Eberle took his place. The needs of the 
- Belgian members of his flock had been a growing concern for Father 
Oechtering. On four occasions during his pastorate he had brought in priests 
to conduct missions for them. In the closing months of his pastorate the 
Bishop of Ghent finally acceded to his requests for a Belgian priest and sent 
the Reverend Charles L. Stuer to America. Father Stuer arrived in Mishawaka 
on September 29, 1902, and took up residence at St. Joseph’s. 

Missions were of regular and frequent occurrence during the pastorate of 
Father Oechtering. At the turn of the century he repeatedly brought in a very 
young priest named John Francis Noll to conduct retreats for his people. 
By such means Father Oechtering stirred up and kept alive the faith of his 
people. He missed no opportunity of putting on a religious celebration that 
would make his people conscious of the unity and the catholicity of their 
faith. In 1879 he writes to Father Hudson, Editor of the Ave Maria, concern- 
ing the fifth annual pilgrimage he and his people will make to the shrine of 
Our Lady at Notre Dame; such pilgrimages were still being made in 1897, 
and to and back from Notre Dame was a long ten mile journey that wes 
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made afoot! In 1870 he celebrated with his people the silver jubilee of the 
accession of Pius IX; in 1877 it was the golden jubilee of the same Pontiff’s 
episcopate. His own silver jubilee in the priesthood was celebrated in 1886. 
with Bishop Dwenger and Bishop Rademacher and a host of priest friends in 
attendance. In the following year it was the golden jubilee of the priesthood 
of Leo XIII that was fittingly commemorated. In 1892 his parishioners 
celebrated the quarter century of his work in Mishawaka by offering up their 
Prayers and communions for his intentions during May. And in 1898 he 
Prepared for the golden jubilee of the parish by having Franciscan Fathers 
conduct three separate missions: one in German, one in English, and one in 
Belgian. The people of his day were encouraged to remember their dead by 
the foundation of Masses, and the list of such foundations begun by him has 
gone beyond three score and ten in number. This man of God laid deep and 
-Solid foundations of faith in Sc. Joseph's parish, which in the course of its 
existence has given more than twenty of its sons to the priesthood, and more 
than sixty of its daughters to religious life. 


The Summons 


In January of 1902 Father Oechtering tore down the old church and 
school at the corner of Third and Spring Streets, and in the spring of the 
year he began the erection of the spacious school that still serves admirably 
well the needs of the parish. The Reverend John H. Guendling, who had been 


Vicar General of the Diocese under Bishop Rademacher and its Adminis- 


trator after his death, laid the cornerstone on June 22nd; and the Reverend 
John Cavanaugh, C.S.C., delivered a fitting sermon on Christian education. 

During the summer Father Oechtering watched his dream take shape in 
brick and stone, but when September came an illness that baffled his doctors 
had him in its grip. The doctors ordered him to French Lick in search of a 
cure for what they regarded as jaundice. There was no improvement, and 
late in the year he decided to undergo an operation in Fort Wayne. Cancer 
of the liver was discovered, and although the patient rallied, his doctors held 
out little hope for him. On Christmas Day a turn for the worse set in, and 
he faced the end with true Christian fortitude and patience. The end came on 
Sunday afternoon, December 28th, and on the final day of the year Bishop 
Alerding came to pronounce the final absolution over his remains. Mishawaka 
factories closed down for the day, and stores suspended business during the 
hours of the funeral. He was buried, as he had asked, in the alb his mother 
had fashioned for his First Mass. And by his further request no sermon was 
preached over his casket and no monument was erected over his grave. 
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The Reverend Louis Aloysius Moench 


The priest appointed to take up Father Oechtering’s work was. the 
Reverend Louis Aloysius Moench. Father Moench was born in Freudenberg, 
Baden, Germany, on January 25, 1853. He was the youngest of the nine 
children born to Michael and Teresa Moench. He came to America at the age 
of fourteen as the protégé of the towering Father Dominic Duehmig, pastor 
of Avilla, Indiana. Father Duehmig happened to be visiting Freudenberg 
at a time when cholera was in the air; the pastor of Freudenberg took sick, 
and Father Duehmig assumed his duties. The young Louis Moench was a 
Mass server, and he accompanied Father Duehmig on his communion calls. 


Father Louis Aloysius Moench 
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Father Duehmig liked the youngster, who had the idea of the priesthood in 
his head; and when the priest left for America he asked the boy, half jokingly, 
half seriously, whether he would like to go along. He got a prompt answer in 
the affirmative. He didn’t actually go along, but it was only a short time and 
he was setting out for the new country all alone, identified by a tag sewed 
to his clothes; the tag told his name and destination .. - Making his way alone 
in life remained characteristic of the man. Associates found it hard to work 
under him and he had few intimates. 

For two years Father Duehmig taught him, and he in turn gave lessons 
to the school youngsters in Avilla. Then he entered the Seminary of St. Francis 
in Milwaukee. Student years were hard ones for the boy, so poor and so far 
from home. The few clothes he possessed had to be made to last a long time; 
and there developed the habit of carefulness about his personal appearance 
that parishioners well remember. Ordination came for him at the hand of 
Bishop Dwenger on June 10, 1876; and then, like the Curé of Ars, he was 
assigned as an assistant to the pastor who had directed him into the priesthood. 
He served three years with Father Duehmig; then for eight months he assisted 
that pioneer builder of Catholicity in Fort Wayne, Father Julian Benoit. 
After taking care of Lebanon and its missions for two years, he assisted at 
St. Mary’s in Fort Wayne for a year. 

In 1883 he became pastor of St. Michael’s in Plymouth, where he re- 
mained for fifteen years. Plymouth produced a startling change in his 
appearance. He awoke one night to find himself looking into a revolver. The 
intruder forced him to go down-stairs and unlock a desk drawer. From the 
drawer the robber extracted a safety box, and then bade his host good night. 
Father Moench got his box back the next day with its papers and books intact: 
the man had thrown it away when he found no money in it. Parishioners 
remember the plume of white hair on the head of Father Moench: his hair 
had been jet black before the shocking experience. In 1898 Father Moench 
became pastor of St. Paul’s in Valparaiso, and it was from there that he was 
called in February of 1903 to administer the affairs of St. Joseph’s parish in 
Mishawaka. Four months later he was named irremovable rector of the parish, 
and he became dean of the South Bend district. 


Out of the Depths 


There was work cut out for him at St. Joseph’s. The unfinished school 
building had to be brought to completion. Though it was built for $35.000.00, 
it had yet to be furnished. Before the erection of the school the northwest 
corner of the square had been on a level with the other corners of the property. 
A retaining wall had been built around it in 1870, and steps led down from 
the property level to the level of the street. The new building was put up so 
as to conform with the street level. That called for grading the property anew; 
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and to complete the improvement cement sidewalks were built all around the 
square. When it was all said and done, Father Moench had to work his way 
out from under a debt of $37,000.00; and in those days such a debt was an 
enormous thing. But Father Moench had a good business head on him. He 
cut off more than half the debt in the first four years of his pastorate, and he 
continued to give the parish that same fine business administration. 


St. Bavo’s Parish 


In the meanwhile the first division of St. Joseph’s parish took place. 
Bishop Alerding, in response to the invitation of a committee that had called 
on him, visited Mishawaka in March of 1903. The Bishop determined that 
the time was ripe for organizing a separate parish for the Belgians with 
Father Charles L. Stuer as pastor. On May 3, 1903, Bishop Alerding blessed 
a.frame structure for temporary use as a place of worship. On May 8, 1904, 
Bishop Meerschaert, Vicar-Apostolic of Indian Territory, blessed the corner- 
stone. of St. Bavo’s Church; and on January 1, 1905, the new church was 
dedicated by the Bishop of Fort Wayne. The Reverend Achille Schockaert 
succeeded Father Stuer in 1912. In 1927 the Reverend Orto Keller, who had 
been assistant to Father Schockaert since the time of his ordination, succeeded 
to the pastorate. The Poor Handmaids teach in the parochial school. 


St. Bavo’s Church 
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The Need of a Hospital in Mishawaka 


With Mishawaka doubling its population in the first decade of the new 
century the need of a hospital was making itself more and more keenly 
felt. The nature of that need finds expression in various issues of the Misha- 
waka Enterprise. “That Mishawaka has long needed a local hospital is a self- 
evident fact. Not a week passes but local physicians are compelled to send 
their patients to the South Bend Hospitals, greatly to the inconvenience and 
danger of the afflicted ones, who are obliged to take the long trip by ambu- 
lance. Physicians and relatives are also inconvenienced... With Mishawaka’s 
large and increasing population, and especially with our numerous factories, 
there is scarcely a day but which one or more patients have to be sent by 
ambulance on the long four-mile drive to one of the South Bend Hospitals. 
In an emergency case this might prove fatal, and in any case it is a trying 
ordeal... Mishawaka, with her busy manufacturies, the numerous machinery 
accidents, and the ordinary necessities of a community, has daily need of a well 
equipped hospital, without, as at present, being compelled to convey a suffer- 
ing patient a long four miles over rough roads to a South Bend Hospital, 
widely separated from the worried loved ones at home.” 


Is a Mishawaka Hospital Feasible? 


In 1906 the nursing staff of St. Agnes Convent was approached by 
doctors with the request that the Poor Handmaids undertake the erection 
of a hospital in Mishawaka. The religious superiors turned the request down; 
they considered the project unfeasible in view of the two hospitals in South 
Bend. The Physicians Club of Mishawaka continued to agitate the matter 
through the months. A report of the meeting held by the Club on January 13, 
1908, states: “The matter was thoroughly discussed and it was practically 
decided to push the project.” A meeting was called for the first week in Febru- 
ary ‘on which occasion a definite line of action will be reported for forming 
a hospit~! association and the plan given to the press for public information.” 
The plan discussed was one of establishing a secular hospital and of financing 
it by shares of stock. What came of the meeting was merely a report that 
“the plans for providing a modern local hospital for Mishawaka were 
thoroughly ‘discussed and further steps taken for promoting the project.” 
A month later the people read that “excellent progress is being made.” And 
then nothing more was read about the matter. 


Father Moench Steps In 


Meanwhile Father Moench sat back. kept his own counsel, bided his own 
time. The response he had received from his people in the payment of the 


es 
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parish debt inspired him with confidence to make his own plans for the future. 
In April of 1908 he went to Fort Wayne to talk to Bishop Alerding and to 
Mother Secunda. The results of his conference with Mother Secunda are re- 
ported rather cryptically in a short letter that came from the motherhouse 
under date of April 16, 1908: “Herewith Ven. Mother sends the required 
agreement, hoping it will coincide with your plans. Probably no Sisters will 
be needed within two years. Well then, may our dear Lord bless the intended 
enterprise. But if the proposition should prove a failure, we will accept it 
willingly and gratefully from the hand of God.” 

The spring of 1908 found Father Moench busy with plans for a new 
rectory. There was opposition on the part of some of his parishioners, but 
he calmly outrode the opposition and put up the building at a cost of less 
than $10,000.00. He went to Europe while it was being built. When he 
returned in the fall, people were not long in finding out what he was up to. 
It was a game of checkers. The priests would move to a new corner of the 
square, the teaching Sisters would occupy their corner in a revamped and 
enlarged home; and the original Convent of St. Agnes, after receiving addi- 
tions and improvements, would become a hospital for the city. The result 
of the interview with Bishop Alerding had been one of consent “provided the 
people of Mishawaka raise $8,000.00 to finance the project.” 


Mother Secunda’s Momentous Decision 


It was undoubtedly the intent of Father Moench to fit out a very small 
hospital in the old frame building and to finance it with parish funds. That 
was the opening wedge he had driven on his visit to Fort Wayne. On Septem- 
ber 4, 1908, however, Mother Secunda came to Mishawaka and inspected the 
old convent very carefully. Then she declared her mind: “It will be better 
if we do away with the old building entirely, except for the portion that is 
only ten years old. That can serve as living quarters for the Sisters. Then we 
will put up a real hospital for thirty-five or forty thousand dollars.” Mother 
Secunda anticipated getting back often to Mishawaka to inspect the building 
in the process of its construction, but sickness and death claimed her, and she 
never saw what came of her momentous decision. Sister Lucilla was the Sister 
who eventually undertook the erection of the building. 


A Civic Affair 

Father Moench came back from Europe the following week. When he 
heard of Mother Secunda’s decision, it was very evident to him that such a 
hospital would need the backing of the entire community. And so, a few 
weeks later, Father Moench stopped’ Dr. C. H. Dresch on the street. Were the 
doctors still interested in a hospital? They were, very definitely! And the 
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plan was unfolded then and there. The Mishawaka Enterprise told the public 
about it on October 23, 1908: 


LOCAL HOSPITAL 


Fine Opportunity Offered 
To Secure Such a Needed Institution 


“The fact that Mishawaka urgently needs a local hospital, in order that the 
city may not be entirely dependent upon the South Bend institutions, has 
long been apparent, and the Physicians Club has repeatedly agitated the 
question and endeavored to awaken public interest in the project. At last a 
splendid opportunity is offered whereby a first class hospital may be secured at 
a comparatively small outlay. Reverend Father L. A. Moench, pastor of St. 
Joseph's Catholic Church, has submitted a proposition offering to build and 
equip a hospital to cost at least $30,000.00 providing the public will contribute 
$8,000.00 toward the cause. It is proposed to use the property on Fourth 
Street, now the home of the Sisters of the parish. To aid in pushing the project 
to a successful completion, the directors of the Business Mens Association 
met with the Physicians Club on Wednesday night at the office of Dr. 3G. 
Bostwick, and a committee was appointed to canvass our public-spirited 
citizens to see what €ncouragement can be secured.” 


Was ist los? Was ist los? 


The committee set up to solicit funds consisted of E. A. Jernegan, John 


Herzog, Dr. C. H. Dresch, and John Schindler; Father Moench acted as chair- — 


man. Dr. Dresch headed the subcommittee that waited on the heads of 
industry. He called personally on M. W. Mix of the Dodge Manufacturing 


Corporation, and he secured a blanket subscription: “We'll match the amount, 


that the Woolen Company gives.” But what would the Woolen Company give? 
E. A. Saunders, jhead of the Company, was out of the city. Immediately upon 
his return Dr. Dresch called on him and explained in detail the need and the 
prospects of their undertaking. Mr. Saunders reached for his check book. 
A half hour later the $2,500.00 he had given to Dr. Dresch became $5.000.00 
by reason of a similar check that bore the signature of M. W. Mix. Father 
Moench was in John Schindler's office when Dr. Dresch caught up with him. 
And there was a very undignified scene as the clergyman sought to extricate 
himself from the bear hug the medical man put on him. “Was ist los? 
Was ist los?” 


The Whole C ommunity Joins In 


Other contributions of substantial size were made to the drive. Indi- 
vidual citizens were approached regardless of race or creed, and there was 
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such universal response as to put the drive over the top. Solicitors heard time 
and again: “I haven't much, but here’s a dollar — two dollars — for the cause.” 
While the building was going up, men would come after a hard day’s work 
in toundry and factory and put in hours of gratuitous labor to speed the 
building along. And when the time of equipping the hospital came so- 
cieties, and families, and individuals vied with one another in magnanimity. 
E. A. Saunders furnished the operating room; M. W. Mix furnished the 
kitchen and all the dishes and silverware. [The X-ray equipment was the gift of 
Dr. Dresch and Dr. Borley. In the years that followed Dr. Dresch continued to 
be the guardian angel of the project, ever observant of its needs, ever energetic 
in the solicitation of the funds that were necessary to meet those needs. The 
erection of St. Joseph’s Hospital brought all of Mishawaka together in a sense 
of community responsibility and in a pride of community achievement. 


The Structure Rises 


In April of 1909 the firm of Hill and Waltersdorf of Chicago was en- 
gaged to draw plans for the new hospital, an L-shaped structure that would 
occupy the corner lot. In May the plans and specifications were placed in the 
hands of contractors. By June 11th announcement could be made that the firm 
of Larson and Danielson of Laporte were the successful bidders. The contract 
they signed was peculiar in that no bricks were reckoned in the figure they 
submitted. Only the passage of forty years brought to light the fact that 
Father Moench furnished every brick that went into the structure. In the 
announcement of the letting of the contract it was foreseen that the finished 
hospital would cost between fifty and sixty thousand dollars. 

The modern portion of the convent was moved to the inner rear corner 
of the lot, and ground was broken for the new building on June 14th. The 
work moved along with dispatch, and on August 15th Bishop Alerding laid 
the cornerstone with impressive ceremony. Fittingly the cornerstone bore the 
inscription: Fructus autem Spiritus est Charitas — But the Fruit of the Spirit 
is Charity. (Gal. 5, 22.) The Very Reverend Andrew Morrissey, Provincial of 
the Congregation of Holy Cross, delivered the principal address. 


The Hospital Opens 


On April 4, 1910, Sister Columba .came from Fort “Wayne, with her 
thirteen years of experience as nurse and surgical assistant, to assume charge 
of St. Joseph’s Hospital. She was joined in the next two weeks by Sister 
Gregoriana, Sister Polycarp, and Sister Virgilia. Sister Expedica of the old 
group of visiting nurses became the fifth member of the original staff, and 
she is a member of the staff today. Sister Leonilda, Sister Amalia, and Sister 
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Victoria joined the group in May, Sister Delphina came in July, and Sister 
Engratia in August. 

The hospital opened on April 19, 1910. When the doors were unlocked 
that day, the Sisters found their first patient, Louis Buchheit, sitting on the 
front steps waiting for admission. A Mrs. Varney arrived a few hours later 
and underwent an operation the following day. The remaining days of April 
were bleak ones for the Sisters. They admitted fourteen patients, and five of 
them promptly died. Although the Sisters and the doctors could know how 
desperately ill these patients were on admission, there were people unkind 
enough to say, “Better stay out of the hospital, you'll die there anyway.” 
But in May things took a turn for the better. On May 22nd Bishop Alerding 
came for the dedication of the building amidst religious and civic ceremony. 
Then open house was held. In the course of the first year two hundred and 
thirty-six patients were received into the hospital. 


Retrospect 


It is difficult to reconstruct after forty years what the coming of the 
hospital, especially with Sister Columba at its head, meant to the city of 
Mishawaka. There was in the city at that time only one physician who would 
undertake a major surgical operation. He took his patients to South Bend 
if he could get them there, otherwise he resorted to kitchen table technique. 
And for a long time after the Mishawaka hospital was opened, South Bend 
surgeons were the chief actors in the tense dramas that were enacted in the 
Operating theatre of the new St. Joseph’s. 

Under the help and inspiration of Sister Columba that situation changed. 
Older doctors of the city, who had had no opportunity to practice the surgery 
they had studied and observed in their student days, were encouraged by her to 
haul down their books, to close up their offices and go off for postgraduate 
work in surgery. Young men coming out of the universities, where under the 
impetus of the great Mayos the science and technique of medicine was expand- 
ing by leaps and bounds, had incentive to settle down in Mishawaka. These 
young doctors found in Sister Columba a wise counselor, a sincere friend; and 
her band of devoted nuns, who for the next decade performed all the nursing 
duties, assured for their patients a maximum of personal interest and care. 
In a few years the efficacy of the healing art as practiced in Mishawaka became 
known over a wide area, and many patients in northern Indiana and-southern 


». Michigan availed themselves of it. In 1911 the number of patients was 377, 
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by 1916 it was 737. The praises of 
Sister Columba, as sung by the older 
physicians of the community, bring 
to mind the relationship that existed 
for forty years in Rochester, Minne- 
sota, where Sister Joseph played such 
a prominent part in the development 
of the Mayo fame. Sister Columba 
remained in charge of the new hos- 
pital until the 1921 rotation of 
superiors took her to Ashland, Wis- 
consin. She is at present in charge 
of the maternity floor in Loretto 
Hospital, New Ulm, Minnesota. 


The Maternity Annex Sister M. Columba, P.H.J.C. 


The Sisters were not long in realizing that eventually they would face 
the need of expanding the hospital, which was built on a single city lot. 
One year after the opening of the hospital they purchased the corner lot at 
Fourth and Mill Streets. In 1914 the lot immediately west of it was bought; 
and in the following year the remaining lot adjacent to the hospital came into 
the possession of the Sisters along with the Finch home that stood on it. 
By 1916, at the urgent request of the Mishawaka physicians, the Finch home 
had undergone a remodeling process that connected it with the hospital by 
a runway. Thus St. Joseph’s Maternity Home came into existence. — 


Expansion 


The year 1918 saw the enlargement of St. Joseph’s Hospital to more 
than twice its original size. Two quotations will tell the story of how the 
addition got under way. One is from the chronicles of the Sisters. “One day 
Father Moench came to Sister Columba and said: ‘Sister, I'd like to get some- 
thing else done here before I die. This hospital is much too small. Additional 
space is badly needed in the maternity department and in the Sisters’ quarters. 
And there should be a large chapel in the hospital itself.” Later on he discussed 
his ideas with the generous Mr. Saunders. Mr. Saunders considered the matter 
for a while, but it wasn’t long before he expressed himself entirely in agree- 
ment with Father Moench. He promised to do his utmost to convert our little 
hospital into a greater and more practical one, and he advised us to get our 
plans under way as soon as possible.” 
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The other quotation is from the Mishawaka news of the South Bend 
Tribune under date of September 13, 1917: 


LARGE ADDITION TO ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL 


Fine Donation Made by Mishawaka Man 
$90,000 to be Expended 


Cramped Conditions in Old Structure and in Maternity 
Departments Make Improvements Necessary 


“Through the splendid contribution of a well known Mishawaka man 
who has given an amount of money way up in the thousands St. Joseph's 
Hospital will have a new addition constructed which will be larger than the 
main hospital and will give the hospital an entire half block of property facing 
Fourth Street and extending from Mill to Spring Streets. When completed the 
entire hospital will have a frontage of 180 feet, and the new addition a depth 
of 4142 feet, making one of the largest and best equipped hospitals in 
northern Indiana. The man who made the contribution requested the hospital 
authorities to suppress his name, but this much is known that he has been 
very generous with the hospital in the past, making the tile floors and the 
Operating equipment possible. 

Patients in the general and maternity departments have been coming in 
from South Bend, Niles, Michigan, and in fact from all over northern Indiana 
and southern Michigan, and this has resulted in the crowded conditions. 
The corner lot of Mill and Fourth Streets will be left vacant for lawn and 
flower gardens, but could be used for future addition if found necessary in the 
next generation. It is believed that the new addition will be sufficiently large 
for the next twenty-five years or more. The architect is Herman J. Gaul, a 
celebrated hospital architect of Chicago.” 


E. A. Saunders 


The unacclaimed benefactor of Mishawaka, be it now told, was Emmett A. 
Saunders, a native of Stockbridge, Massachusetts. He was born on January 29, 
1849, and he lacked but two days of being eighty-four years old when death 
claimed him in 1933. His place of burial was Naugatuck, Connecticut. Emmett 
A. Saunders first came to Mishawaka in the year 1897 as manager of the 
rubber department of the Woolen Company, manufacturers of the products 
widely known under the trade name of “Ball-Band.” He became president of the 
Company in 1903, and he served in that capacity until his retirement in 1930. 
Mr. Saunders was not a member of the Catholic Church. It was he who first 
opened his purse to enable St: Joseph’s Hospital to come into existence. The 
only strings attached to that original gift were his heart-strings. He gave to 
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many charities, but throughout his life and after his death St. Joseph’s Hospital 
was the primary object of his magnanimity. The cost of the addition of 1918 
is not recorded, but in that year of World War I the cost undoubtedly went 
far beyond the first estimates. How many tens of thousands of dollars beyond 
his first hundred thousand dollars were poured out of E. A. Saunder’s purse 
in the erection and equipment of the hospital human records do not reveal. 
His right hand certainly knew, for he was a keen business executive. But his 
left hand was never allowed to know it, still less the citizens of Mishawaka. 
Possessed of a tremendous respect for the Sisters and for the work they were 
doing, he kept himself entirely in the background. It has happened in the 
course of mankind's history 
that men, under the guise of 
charity, have given paltry sums 
in Order to have their names 
graven over the portal of an 
institution. Though he poured 
out a fortune in the interests 
of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Em- 
mett A. Saunders could never 
be induced to set foot inside 
its doors. All attempts on the 
part of the hospital authorities 
to have him take public recog- 
nition of his benefactions 
foundered. Let the memorial 
of his munificence be written 
here. Would that it could be 
written in letters of gold. 


Emmett A. Saunders 


Building Operations 

The same firm of Larson and Danielson was engaged to put up the 
addition to their original structure. Ground for it was broken by Father 
Moench on October 15, 1917. The winter that followed was a severe one, and 
it was only on May 10, 1918, thar the cornerstone could be laid. Labor and 
material were at a premium. and it took a whole year to Have the addition com- 
pleted in its entirety. But by January the new maternity department was ready 
for occupancy, and January 16, 1919, greeted the first arrival, an eleven 
pound boy. In the succeeding months one department after the other was 
Opened up. Numerous firms, families, and individuals undertook to provide 
equipment for the new wing, to furnish rooms, and to embellish the chapel. 
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Nursing School 


The enlargement of the hospital required the enlargement of the staff 
of nurses, and Sister Columba organized the St. Joseph Training School for 
Nurses. Miss Alice Lamey, a postgraduate student of hospital management, 
was engaged as the first superintendent of nurses. In March of 1919 Dr. L. P. 
Van Rie held the first class in the lecture room that the new wing provided. 
The first graduation of nurses was held on May 31, 1922; the class numbered 
four. By that time the school had expanded to such an extent as to make the 
hospital quarters of the student nurses insufficient for their needs. In March of 
1922 the home on Mill Street south of the hospital property was purchased 
and converted into a nurses’ home. Expansion continued, and in 1925 the 
home on the northeast corner of Fourth and Mill Streets was bought; this 
house was enlarged in 1933, and ultimately reconstructed to its present size 
in 1944. The date on which this property was purchased was February 18, 
1925. The date was significant: Father Moench was ready to sing his 
“Nunc Dimittis.” 


The Parish Priest 


St. Joseph’s Hospital ever held a prominent place in the affection of 
Father Moench, but it did not supplant his primary love for St. Joseph’s 
Parish. From the day of its opening the hospital was a unit entirely separate 
and distinct from the parish, under its own independent management and 
direction. The only link between the two was a spiritual one: the parish priests 
performed the duties of chaplain at the hospital for the first twenty years of its 
existence. Then even that link was broken. The Reverend John Woods became 
the first resident chaplain in 1930, and he was succeeded by the Reverend 
Anthony Korn. The present chaplain is the Reverend William Atwater. 

Father Moench never forgot his primary responsibility to the people 
of St. Joseph’s Parish. The Sisters of St. Agnes Convent took possession of 
their enlarged home in March of 1909; nine years later it was amplified to 
the proportions it retains today. In 1910 Father Moench expanded his school 
program by the introduction of a two year commercial course. He was keenly 
- interested in his school and in the welfare of the Sisters who taught therein. 
Parishioners from his day remember particularly Sister Benedict, who intro- 
duced more than a thousand youngsters to school life during her twenty-four 
years at St. Joseph’s; and Sister Cassiana, whose tenure of teaching office was 
even longer. The full weight of Father Moench’s personality was behind 
the movement that developed and expanded the activities of the ese 
of Columbus in Mishawaka. 
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Consecration of the Church 


In 1911 the thoughts of Father Moench turned to obtaining for his 
church the distinction of consecration. A consecrated church is devoted to the 
service of God in a very special manner. Other edifices used for divine worship 
may in the course of years be abandoned and thus revert to profane use. 
A consecrated church can henceforth serve only the one purpose of the 
worship of God; if it fails of that purpose, it is demolished. To guarantee that 
it will ever be used for its one purpose, a church must be entirely free of debt 
before it can receive consecration. There was in the Diocese of Fort Wayne 
at that time only one church which had received consecration, the Church 
of the Sacred Heart at Notre Dame. 

By 1911 St. Joseph's Church was in the condition of being free of debt, 
but its interior was not in the condition of beauty befitting a church that 
would receive the distinction of consecration. And besides, it had to have an 
altar of stone that would receive special consecration along with the church. 
An anonymous benefactor stepped forward to defray the cost of frescoing the 
church and the cost of the magnificent altar of Italian marble that continues 
to grace it. Father Moench respected the benefactor’s wish of anonymity; but 
high on the altar he affixed a small plate that would tell furure generations 
the donor of the altar was Adolph Kamm. 

The ends of the earth met at the consecration ceremonies held on October 
22, 1911, which was the eighteenth anniversary of the church’s dedication. 
Bishop Alerding of Fort Wayne undertook the rite of consecration at seven 
o'clock in the morning; and at ten forty-five Bishop Hurth of Dacca, India, 
celebrated Pontifical Mass. The joy of the parishioners was dampened by a 
day of gloomy rain. But through the years the twelve candles that gleam on 
the walls of the church have been joyous reminders to the parishioners that 
their church is one of the few consecrated churches throughout the land. 


St. Monica’s Parish 


Already in 1908 the residents of the northside held meetings to discuss 
the possibility of establishing a parish on their side of the river. The actual 
formation of the parish, however, awaited the coming of the first pastor, the 
Reverend John H. Bleckmann, in July of 1915. Father Bleckmann immediate- 
ly bought the old Baptist Church property at 108-116 West Mishawaka 
Avenue and converted it into a place of worship for-his new parish; two 
years later he erected a combination church and school at the corner of Grove 
and Ann Streets. In the discharge of his priestly duties during the flu epidemic 
Father Bleckmann contracted the disease. and died on November 26, 1918. 
- “His successor was the Reverend John F. Kohl. who bought the prorerty at 
Mishawaka Avenue and Ann Street in 1925. Two years later there was dedi- 
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cated the magnificent Italian Romanesque Church of St. Monica, erected at 
a cost of $147,000.00. The Reverend John F. Kohl died suddenly on April 2, 
1929; and in the summer of that year the Reverend Anthony Badina assumed 
the pastorate. St. Monica’s School is in charge of the Poor Handmaids. 


St. Monica’s Church 


A Free School 


In June of 1916 Father Moench celebrated the fortieth anniversary of ° 
his ordination to the priesthood. His grateful parishioners collected a burse 
of $3,000.00 for the occasion, and tendered it to him at a public reception 
held in the school hall. Promptly Father Moench announced that he would 
use the money as the nucleus of a fund whose interest would eventually make 
St. Joseph’s School entirely free of tuition. For a start the eighth grade was 
declared exempt from such payment, and as the fund grew, grade after grade 
came under the same exemption. 

The commercial course founded by Father Moench continued to graduate 
pupils until 1927. 1928 brought the first graduates of the two year high 
school course that Father John Keller instituted the year after his coming. 
In 1930 the high school course was converted back to a commercial course; 
and in 1932 the teaching at St. Joseph’s School was restricted to the eight 
grammar grades. There are at present three hundred and seventy pupils in 
the school, and Sister Aloise is the Superior in charge. 
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The Call 235658 


In 1922 Father Moench spent five months in Europe visiting his relatives. 
His health had begun to break, but the vacation did him much good; and 
when he came back, he began to look forward to celebrating the golden 
jubilee of his priesthood. It was not to be. He remained active into 1923, but 
then his name disappeared from the parish records. The direction of the parish 
fell more and more on the shoulders of his assistant, the Reverend John Bapst, 
who had come to the parish in 1921. The assistants who had served under 
Father Moench since the time of his coming to Mishawaka had been 
the Fathers Lawrence Eberle, Joseph Jagemann, Charles Jungbluc, Edward 
Werling, Lawrence Monahan, Charles Scholl, Edward. Boney, Joseph Suelzer, 
and Victor Magsam. 

In 1924 the decline in Father Moench’s health became more and more 
apparent, and he became entirely incapacitated. As previously noted, the final 
piece of hospital property, the site of the present Nurses Home, was purchased 
on February 18, 1925. Four days later Father Moench suffered a stroke and 
was taken over to the hospital. He lingered for a week, seemingly awaiting 
the month of St. Joseph to whom he had always had a special devotion and 
in whose honor he had erected the statue in the middle of the parish square 
and the statue over the hospital entrance. At the close of the first day of 
March he slept peacefully away. 


The Reverend John C. Keller 


Bishop Alerding had died the preceding December, and it was not until 
May that the priests and people of the Fort Wayne Diocese received the joyful 
news that John Francis Noll had been appointed their new spiritual head. 
The consecration of the new Bishop took place on June 30, 1925; and among 
the first appointments made by him was that of Father John C. Keller to the 
pastorate of St. Joseph’s in Mishawaka. Father Bapst administered the parish 
in the interim, and he continued to serve the parish as assistant throughout 
the new pastorate. 

_ The Reverend John C. Keller was born in Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, on 
September 12, 1875. He was the first of three sons that his family presented 
to the priesthood of the Diocese of Fort Wayne. His classical studies were 
made at Mt. Calvary in Wisconsin; philosophy and theology were pursued at 
Mt. St. Mary’s in Cincinnati. And there he was ordained ‘fo the priesthood by 
Archbishop Elder on June 16, 1899. He assisted first at St. Charles in Peru, 
and then at St. Joseph’s in Mishawaka. In 1902 he became pastor of Kendall- 
ville with its missions of Ligonier and Rome City. He was pastor of St. Mary’s 


in Hartford City when the call came to return to Mishawaka as pastor of 
St. Joseph’s. eee ose ake Ces 
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There had been but two appointments of pastors to St. Joseph’s in fifty- 
eight years, but now the parish was co receive five pastors in a span of nineteen 
years. Father Keller set himself to work with a will, and he accomplished much 
despite the ill health that plagued him almost from the start. He erected and 
equipped a new central heating plant, he renewed all the plumbing in the 
school building, he connected the church and the rectory with a permanent 
passageway thac provided at the same time for garage facilities, he installed 
new lighting fixtures in church, he bought property in the east end of the 
city with the view of its eventual development into an independent parish — 
but the race with death was againsc the beloved man. In September of 1928 
he underwent an operation for kidney-stones, and he was sufficiently recovered 
from it to resume his duties at Christmas. But on February 27, 1929, a 
pulmonary embolism developed and 
snapped the thread of his life. 

That year of 1929 brought the 
long depression. The last major 
building done on St. Joseph’s Square 
was that done under the pastorate of 
Father John Keller. In the decade 
that followed St. Joseph’s Parish, 
like others all over the country, was 
pressed to meet running expenses 
and the barest necessities of upkeep 
and repair. In 1939, through means 
provided by the bequest of Marie 
Bultinck, the church was newly 
frescoed, and the floors received a 
covering of rubber tile. In 1942 the 
church organ was completely rebuilt. 
1945 saw the replacement of side- 
walks around the whole square. In 
1946 a three year task of replacing 

Father John C. Keller the metal work on the church got 

under way. In 1947 the church bells 

were rehung and put under electrical control. And the same year saw the 

beginning of a twelve month process of restoring the church windows to their 
Original beauty and of protecting them by a covering of storm glass. 


The Reverend Michael P. Louen 


_ Father Keller's successor as pastor of St. Joseph’s was the priest who \had 
‘beer his predecessor as assistant in the parish. Though the two priests were 
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ordained in the same year, Father 
Louen was five years older than 
Father Keller. The discrepancy in 
age came from the fact that Father 
Louen had been a teaching brother 
before he took up his studies for 
the priesthood. 

The Reverend Michael P. Louen 
was born in Chicago, Illinois, on 
January 16, 1870. His classical and 
philosophical studies were made with 
the teaching brothers in France. He 
studied theology at St. Francis Semi- 
nary in Milwaukee, and in that city 
Archbishop Katzer ordained him to 
the priesthood on May 28, 1899. 
St. Joseph’s in Mishawaka was his 
first appointment, and then he be- 
came acting pastor of St. Mary’s in 
Huntington. He served as pastor of Father Michael P. Loven 
St. Vincent’s church in Academie 
from September of 1901 to the end of 1906. The next nine years of his priest- 
hood were spent as pastor of Sacred Heart Church in Fowler. Then he became 
rector of the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul in Huntington. In April of 1929 
he came back to Mishawaka as pastor of St. Joseph’s, but his stay in the parish 
as pastor was destined to be as short as had been his stay as assistant. On May 
19, 1931, he died in the aftermath of an emergency operation for appendicitis. 
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The Reverend Felix T. Seroczynski 


The Reverend Felix T. Seroczynski was born in Warsaw, Indiana, on 
March 5, 1879. His classical studies were made at St. Joseph's College in 
Rensselaer; philosophy and theology were studied at Mc. St. Mary's Seminary 
in Cincinnati. Bishop Alerding ordained him to the priesthood on June 18, 
1904. The newly ordained priest helped out in East Chicago, North Judson, 
and Lafayette for a few months; toward the end of the year he became pastor 
of the Church of St. Cyril and St. Methodius in North Juds6n. Having served 
as pastor at St. Adelbert’s in Whiting from 1907 to 1911, he had charge of 
St. Casimir’s in Hammond until his appointment to St. Vincent's of Elkhart 
in 1927. From Elkhart he came to Mishawaka in June of 1931 as the successor 
of Father Louen. With his coming St. Joseph’s rectory again became the 
residence of the dean of the South Bend district. 
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During the following twelve months the national depression rolled 
down-hill to its deepest depths. The energetic priest drove himself hard in an 
effort to reverse the direction in which the depression was taking the parish. 
It was a constant round of up-hill work. At the end of the year Father 
Seroczynski preferred to return to the pastorate that had been his original 
love in the priesthood. In 1938 he was made a Papal Chamberlain, and in 1940 
he left North Judson to become pastor of the Parish of St. Lawrence in Muncie. 
With the creation of the Diocese of Lafayette in Indiana he was made a 
Domestic Prelate and dean of the Muncie district. 


Father Felix T. Seroczynski Father George Lauer / 


The Reverend George Lauer 


The Reverend George Lauer succeeded Father Seroczynski as pastor of 
St. Joseph's. Father Lauer, a native son of Fort Wayne, Indiana, was born on 
August 24, 1872. His studies were made at Mt. Calvary in Wisconsin and 
at Mt. St. Mary's Seminary in Cincinnati. Priesthood was received at the hand 
of Bishop Rademacher on June 30, 1896. During the first three years of his 
priesthood he labored in Goshen, Earl Park, Laporte, Rome City, Ligonier, 
Kendallville, and at St. Joseph’s in Hammond. In 1899 he was appointed first 
resident pastor of St. Mary’s Church in East Chicago. During his twenty-four 
years in East Chicago he enlarged the parish church, and built a school, a 
rectory, and a convent. Music was a hobby that the young Father Lauer loved 
to ride in the development of orchestras among his parishioners. He left East 
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Chicago in 1923 to become the pastor of St. Joseph's at Dyer. There he 
erected a convent and a parish hall. 

From Dyer Father Lauer came to St. Joseph’s in Mishawaka in June of 
1932. Gradually the depression lifted, and as soon as he was able to do so, 
Father Lauer looked to the embellishment of the church by providing it with 
new frescoing, flooring, and a remodeled and amplified organ. But the burden 
of his years began to tell on him, and so he resigned the pastorate in June 
of 1944 and went into retirement. Happily he was able to return to St. 
Joseph’s for the celebration of the golden jubilee of his priesthood on June 30. 
1946. He resides in Roseland, Indiana. 

The assistants who worked in the parish under the pastorates of Father 
Louen, Father Seroczynski, and Father Lauer were Fathers Charles Seeberger, 
Clement Koors, Anthony Korn, Francis Burke, Michael Kelner, Lawrence 
Grothouse, Sylvester Klein, Anthony Letko, and Thomas Koch. 


Mt. Alverno 


In the final year of Father Lauer’s pastorate there was accomplished in 
Mishawaka what Father Sorin had planned ninety years before in his attempt 
to found a motherhouse of Sisters in this locality. In 1943 the Franciscan 
Sisters who had established themselves in Lafayette, Indiana, in the year 1875, 
purchased Carlisle Manor on the hills south of the city and moved their 
motherhouse to it. The Sisters of St. Francis are engaged in hospital and school 
work in the middle west. The site of their new home received the name of 


Mount Alverno 
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he. 


Mount Alverno 


Mt. Alverno. In 1947 the Sisters undertook a program of expansion and laid 
the foundations for buildings that will cost in excess of two million dollars. 


The Present Staff 


In June of 1944 Bishop Noll assigned the charge of Sc. Joseph’s Parish 
to the Reverend Curt A. Suelzer and the Reverend Vernon J. Rosenthal. The 
addition of a second assistant awaited the ordination of the Reverend William 
E. Vogt two years later. a 

The Reverend Curt A. Suelzer was born in Fort Wayne on October 28, 
1902. His studies for the priesthood were all made at the Pontifical College 
Josephinum in Columbus, Ohio. He was ordained to the priesthood by Bishop 
Noll on June 2, 1928. He spent the first eleven years of his priesthood as an 
assistant at the Cathedral in Fort Wayne. Then for five years he was pastor 
of St. Stephen’s Parish in South Bend. 

The Reverend Vernon J. Rosenthal was born in Hobson, Montana, on 
July 29, 1914, but he grew up in Crown Point, Indiana. He attended St. 
Joseph’s College in Rensselaer, St. Gregory's Seminary and Mt. St. Mary's 
Seminary in Cincinnati. Bishop Noll ordained him to the priesthood on 


Father Curt A. Suelzer 


St. Mary’s in Fort Wayne. 


Father William E. Vogt 
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Father Vernon J. Rosenthal 


May 18, 1940; and during the next four years he served as an assistant at 


The Reverend William E. Vogt 
was born in Hammond, Indiana, on 
August 27, 1921. His classical studies 
were made at Mt. Calvary in Wis- 
consin; philosophy and theology 
were studied at St. Meinrad’s in 
Indiana. He received priesthood at 
the hand of Bishop Noll on June 15, 
1946, and was immediately assigned 
to St. Joseph’s Parish. 

The teaching faculty of the 
parochial school is composed of the 
following members of the Poor 
Handmaids of Jesus Christ: Sisters 
Aloise, Chantal, Richard, Gerard, 
Ursula, Louanne, Alice, Rosemary, 
Leona, and Bernwarda. 

The priests of St. Joseph’s are 
ably assisted in counsel by a board 
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of three trustees on which Aloys J. Schindler has served for more than thirty 
years, J. Louis Gerstbauer over a score of years, and Joseph M. Thallemer 
during the past decade. An excellently organized corps of thirty ushers, under 
the chairmanship of Fred J. Hums, cares for the order and dignity of services 
in the church. A faithful choir of 


forty voices, under the direction of 
Michael S. Kunkel, lends much 
beauty and solemnity to divine wor- 
ship; Marcellus J. Wachs assists Mr. 
Kunkel at the organ console. The 
duties of sexton are discharged by 
Joseph M. Ganser. The clergy receive 
loyal co-operation and assistance 
from the Holy Name Society, the 
Rosary Society, the Third Order of 
St. Francis, the Senior Children of 
Mary, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, the Legion of Mary, the Junior 
Holy Name Society, the Junior 
Children of Mary, the Triple S Club, 
and the Athletic Association. 


J. Louis Gerstbauer Joseph M. Thallemer 
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Seventy Years Go By 


October 24, 1948, marks the passage of seventy years since the arrival 
of the first Sister nurses in Mishawaka. Fittingly the day is marked by the 
dedication of the enlarged St. Joseph’s Hospital. The task of overseeing the 
erection of the latest wing and of 
bringing it to completion has rested 
on the shoulders of Sister M. Odilo. 
Sister Odilo organized the School of 
Nursing at St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
Fort Wayne, and for nine years was 
at its head. Early in 1928 she became 
Superior of St. Catherine’s Hospital 
in East Chicago, which was in the 
final stages of its construction and 
had yet to be furnished and organ- 
ized. And then through the heart- 
breaking days of the depression, such 
as only Lake County knew them in 
Indiana, she guided the fortunes of 
the infant institution. From 1934 to 

- 1940 she was in charge of St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Superior, Wisconsin; 
while there she subjected the hos- 
pital to a general process of remodel- 
ing and renovation. The next five 
years were spent in nursing supervision at St. Elizabeth's in Chicago and at 
St. Joseph’s in Fort Wayne. March of 1945 found her assigned to the Mishawaka 
hospital and to the program of expansion before it. 

The need of expansion had been impressing itself on the hospital auchori- 
ties for years. The 1947 figures represent only a culmination in the growing 
number of patients demanding the services of the hospital: in that year there 
were 4813 in-patients, such as had to be cared for in bed; and 2433 out- 
patients, such as could be treated for an emergency and released. In the spring 
of 1946 Roy M. Shambleau, South Bend architect, working from the blue- 
prints of the previous structures, prepared a large sketch to show what he 
proposed to make the greater building look like. The sketch was approved 
by the provincial council of the Poor Handmaids; and the council decided to 
undertake the project on loans the religious community would underwrite. 
Mr. Shambleau proceeded with plans and specifications and completed them 
the following winter. Contractors submitted their bids in the spring of 1947, 
and in June, Peter Schumacher and his sons, of Mishawaka, began co build. The 


Sister M. Odilo, P.H.J.C. 
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cornerstone was laid by the Right Reverend Monsignor John S. Sabo on 
November 23, 1947. The cost of the structure runs in excess of $500,000.00, 
and another $100,000.00 is being expended in fitting it out. Societies and 
organizations, families and individuals have come forward generously to share 
the cost of furnishing rooms and of providing the finest of surgical and 
medical equipment. 

The entire fifth floor of the latest wing is given over to surgery. Besides 
the four operating rooms on the fifth floor there are three emergency oper- 
ating rooms on the first floor. The first floor also has a central supply and 
service room. The wing is the first hospital erected in Indiana to have oxygen - 
piped to the individual rooms. The congested facilities of the older sections 
provided beds for one hundred patients. The enlarged St. Joseph’s Hospital 
can care for two hundred patients without congestion. The entire third floor 
of all the hospital is given over to the maternity department, the capacity of 
which has been increased from twenty to fifty beds. 

The staff of Sisters in charge of St. Joseph’s Hospital comprises these 
members of the Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ: Sisters Odilo, Cypriana, 
Expedita, Cortona, Adelina, Prosperia, Camilla, Annette, Ermelinda, Alexiana, _ 
Augustilla, Carolita, Brigideen, Daniel, and Sharon. Miss Madelin C. Coleman, 
B.S.N.Ed., R.N., is the directress of the twenty-eight student nurses enrolled 
in the Nursing School. 


A Century Goes By 


On October 24, 1948, the people of St. Joseph’s Parish in Mishawaka 
celebrate the centenary of the establishment of their congregation. They do so 
with sentiments of profound gratitude to Almighty God for the blessings the 
years have brought. A full century old, St. Joseph’s Parish welcomes to its } 
midst its chief pastor, the Most Reverend John Francis Noll, a half century 
young in the vigor of his priesthood. As a token of the gratitude they feel 
toward Almighty God, as a token of the respect they feel for the priesthood 
that was so capably exemplified in their priests of the past, the people of 
St. Joseph’s present to His Excellency a burse of five thousand dollars. They 
ask him to use it for the education of the future priests of the Diocese 
of Fort Wayne. 
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The sources used by the pastor of St. Joseph's 
Parish in the preparation of this sketch were the parish 
registers and records, the chronicles of the Poor Hand- 
maids, the archives at Notre Dame and Donaldson, 
the historical sketches of the parish written by Father 
Oechtering and by William P. O'Neill, the Vincent 
Brunner collection of papers and cuts in the Mishawaka 
Public Library, the histories of the Diocese of Fort 
Wayne compiled by Bishop Alerding and by Bishop 
Noll, the files of the Mishawaka Enterprise and of the 
South Bend Tribune, and the personal recollections of 
members and friends of the parish. He is particularly 
_indebted to Sister Mildred, M.A., teacher of history at 
the Motherhouse of the Poor Handmaids, for her pains- 
taking research in the Archives of Notre Dame; to 
Miss Lena Meyerhoefer for her great help in the prep- 
aration of the manuscript; to Mr. Alden Lenhard for 


his valuable assistance in the typography of this booklet. 
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